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OUR EDUCATIONAL BIRTHRIGHT \\ — - ae vr ee ey en 


While we are here to-day, thinking and ! egu supposedly edueated man 
talking of education, perhaps we are only loes not KI this is ! vy and 
hal vare how nearly, in the vast world S ! 

itside, the best things vilization, the S H : 

‘ T ST hopes nk | I f T I S I 
W the de aiy peril Oo! ju k I l ove! W Ss Vv 
whelming disaster And that disast I 
plished, puts back the clock a thou- W 

sand years. In the whirl of that cataclysm not ( 5 
\ Charta and the Declaration of I 3 
cle I 1 I would he } vn vay S mec! \ to er { 
+ r SPY ps ot I ey tT ~ eS 

erisis. sno time elther in tl t | ! ri 

: té world ir or in the lesser r t 

nner for tive world o dueational ! \ 
rat for r any wild theor- 
r anv panic-stricken elu r at this S 

t t noveltv, mak r pal to t ir ¢ 

» us, O1 r confused and unsteady i 
ki f any sor It is the time for § grrow 
« vy vision. straight ft] nk ng. seal h tor iavs W > é ‘| T 
t really durable things, deep delibera passed. Here is 1 : 

n, and then, as soon as we see the trut] “bn to do, a I 
in new clearness, for a prompt, vigorous of national | > 

1 universal obedience to it in action of the young recru k 
For only those who are willing to be ruled them 1 
by the actual living, indestructible truth most of them untrained, must 


an ever he made fit to be free or to 
real use in this or any other time of the or delay. Ar eady for t 
world’s need. see the truth, t ole trut!] 

The war is changing much and changing but the tru see it clearly? se 
it rapidly. We are being hurried along. enough? and s get! 
Whither? Already we are aware that we shall deserve to be cursed But if we 
are in a new age. The End of the World we vy give quick and powerfu t 
happened some three years ago. A New a time when such help, thoug! 


Address at the annual meeting of the Pennsy]l 


vania State Educational Association, held at Johns 


town, Pa., Saturday, December 29, 1917. © so many 
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None of us can see them all now. Perhaps 
But with 


Its end 


‘an ever see them all. 


the fourth year of the war on, and 


it vet in sight, there has been time to 
see the chief lines and directions of the 


changes which are still shaping themselves 


ve fore Let us look at those which 


our eves, 


education 


The first is a change jin our attitude, a 


rsion to self-indulgence, indifference, 


lleness, eaprice and pleasure. We _ had 
heen drifting too long amidst these things 
like beings with juvenile minds in adult 
bodies. 

I 1 ft } ! s kindly law 

J lw " her, t l wit 1 straw 


‘‘Nature’s law’’ for infants, but not for 
men All 


love their co 


Americans of intelligence who 


intry more than their own 


any of whom had been easy-going 


ease, n 


or inert before, are awake now. They see, 


in truer light. that these things are enemies 


land We can 


but not the 


assault, 
The 
Will they aet 


so. a great and 


of our stand outer 
inner softness of decay. 
only question ren ning 1s 


) | > 
‘ 
5 I 


vood n 


now on what they see 
yur education is 


the 


inge for 
The idler, the 


s| yuucher, the eareless, the listless, the re *k 


] isting’ eh 


assured, slacker, 


less, those who have been trooping in mul 
titudes along the ‘‘line of least resistance’’ 


away from irksome duty, seattering among 
the various primrose paths on the 


will then halt and stand erect 


way 


down | ll, 


instinets 


{ e wnorant navy tT) ived t} politician, 
have thought more of their jobs than of 


lized ind 


ple 
Whenever parents really want this done, it 
will be done. And the sooner the bette1 
The second change is a slowly forming 
change of positive purpos ihe rst 
| ! 


‘han 


re oft aversion to the weaker 


¢ 
‘ies Of immature minds, old or your 


vholly good, but being primarily a negative 


is not enough to bu 


reaction, 


is needed, and somethin 


Ing more 


s beginning to happen. When we turn 


‘ 


ay from the things that harm, it is of 


the first needed step. As Horace 


urse 


rote long ago of Virtue I} rst step 
+ ' 
s to avoid Vice But only t rst ste] 


without which e firs 


step, 
ads us nowhere and ma 
} 


ready to turn back the wrong way again, 
) 
l 


is to start toward and keep on toward the 
ings that help and strengthen. The first 
neans ‘‘Right about face!’’; the second 


Forward march!’’ We are taking 


grreater 


eans -" 
the first step—facing right—in 
numbers every day and month. Can we 


take the second ? If so. we shall w in win 


boys and girls into the 


in making our 


est men and women. fit for our country’s 


need. If not, we shall fail, and fail not 
only in the ti of greatest danger, but o! 
the greatest pportunity this generation 


{ | ! ind \\ en Vé a} 11] oro stra cht 
] ] 
! id on fT Ss ] ) no ? tty ‘ it lions 
stand t war It would be interesting 
7 | ? 
t time allowed, to name s ( it the ns 


Some of them are outside us. We need 
; ; ’ 
not fear thes some, strangely 


are inside—the most dangerous of all. 


amed or killed 


What is the newly 
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] x1 } yaic ff 
i positive impuls \ SU Da TO! 
] ] ‘ . » ; ‘ 
ail ou new eauca ynal | pes | S ! : 
Y 1 mig ‘ { leas of dIsely ’ 
] ] + , + ) 
and duty, the growing co! ion that edu P 
T nN s no 1 efmrol noe ere na ‘ 
, ) f 4 »- er } + the > , 
or multitudes i Stragg rs, vu ( ‘ that . 
advance ot great armies to a! wn < 
\ Have we not set t beginning? a 
most as soon as the first bugles blew is 
‘ P hae —— 
1Y sons rose up ) Way us Sta ‘ = 
] . ¥ 
erect and enduring sharp discipline, all ov 
the land—offering their young strengt! 
. | ; 
} 4 we we gaily. clor 1d i | 
ind lives to save us—bravely, gally, ¢ 
ij ~ 
ously. Have we not seen it as our daug! 
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’ 
l TO 1e@arn our eS I | 
! t 1 rea { nw ters O 
] t tel! respon yility n rests 
, 
l ! \ i ( studs study | 
; . . 
11) I hy rhe stud I pst 
t d lined the undis ned 
, 
T? l y thie ul { ned ~ 
( el th oy 
I ve Ist g account shall W 
? nart TT 
p | r pal ( 
} } ‘ oral a — tru 
rlory « Kor a man to it 
$s To imn his ( lom and Save 
, 
tne 7] edom of the world | S s § ( 
t} rher ft] r) il] ‘pnract | effi ’ 
| ley t} new 
i e ] ] ( rn 
ISi I pu V eve tl ty 
1 
( I l one r t! in 
win tine \ t for tl ith ind fre m 
l '.) 
IX ‘ | ‘ 
| } e) 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—WHAT 


IS IT? 


passage by Congress of the Smit) 
Hughes bill 


aid for the promotion of 


making provision of national 


agricultural edu 





cation of secondary grade, together with 


the manv efforts now being made to 


pro- 


} 


mote agricultural production in the United 


: States, lends especial interest to current 


agricultural edueation. Al 


discussions of 


ready, thousands of ordinary ele- 


mentary and high schools throughout the 


country are making at least pretenses of 


offering agricultural instruction or train- 


ing: while the agricultural colleges and 


numerous special schools are rapidly bring- 


ing into view the various specific problems 





ved in making agricultural education 
! \ 
l) Theodore H. Eaton’s recently pu 
shed monogra} A Study of Or 
n and I l I ( rse ¢ » y il 
\ I i il » I ~ OLS ~ n 
nd valu e rey t 
S ethods l 1 . the 
s na y cy l ll f on 
a k he is r sparing 
Tt ) re en ly 
1 ScHooL AND SOcIETY 
nder ft ( A Possible Core ra 
Py i I Ao} cuitul | lu I I 
seems to outlh 1 fairly definite theory 
I oO! tion oO oY itu in 
stru n nd e VW } nifestiv ¢ 
S S re ul nsideration 
But t I n enga ed in he t eal 
proble of trying to prepare a working 
irriculum for an agricultural schoo] serv 
or riven aré nd given group stu 
dents, Dr. Eaton’s ore seems nost 
hopelessly large and plex, not to say 


and the known predilections of educators 


for ‘‘omnibus’’ or ‘‘woolly’’ words, it is 


profitable or desirable for writers to at- 


tempt to ‘‘generalize iwricultural edu 
ition. 
\ ry ! ehtly Dr. Eaton says 
There are all kinds of farmers and all kinds of 


s in all kinds of places 


added 


kinds of 


Ile should have ‘there are many 


I agricultural education 


7 
IOSSTDOLe 
adapted to many kinds of boys and men 
rding to the ends in view or objectives 


The 


confronting the 


to be realized.’’ createst practical 


danger various states in 


the ,y 


of agricultural education (danger, that is, 


attempts to evolve workable schemes 


1 Published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York. 


2 ScHOOL AND Society, December 29, 19 
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There are in America perhaps ten mullion 


men now following these voeations. Of . 


} 


itive endowments and the oppor 
tunities made available by nature in the) find 
recions where they live; and, on the other, rad te | 


the standards by which we judge success- 1 r 


ful performance in other fields for per i t 

sons of eorresponding abilities and nat N 

ural opportunities—physicians, high-school 

teachers, retail merchants, artisans, sailors,  ‘ 
} ) keep rs, teams rs, et 


é ition) and pacities (for py 
f powers of others) typieally fe d 
se sueccessfu farmers—appra 
atively as well as qual tative 
r to their several specialties—mat 
c ! wheat-crowe! eotton-erov 
, ' 
man selling milk to creamer 
\\ of these specif powers and a 
| ns has beer icq red at too rea 
~ ius ? } absel r of d rs \ 1 
I education in s ols, the mat had 
to g them via the wasteful by-edueatio1 
experience In what specific respects N 
hav ese men failed to attain powers and 
ap] lations which a good school could 
give? Until we shall have made some suel 
analysis as this, I fear our school programs 
of vocational education for the farming \ 
ns will be bookish, academic, theoret 
al, because they will aspire to be to the 
fullest extent general, technical and scie1 


tific. Educators are slow to learn due yor con: ' ere ' a 
n and demands. yr 

They often aspire to conquer the world 

only to find that they have lost even the I I a lid 


homestead. 


Davip SNEDDEN The ( report that 
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I I rsiti ad « 3 are 
‘ | lit 
| ‘ ler Tt he wricultural course as 
| t committee recom 
mends that trip be made by the boys to the 
vards, STOCK shows and farm exh bits, 
ind the use m pictures of farmwork 
The teachers who put in extra hours giving 
the boys six months’ work in four will have 
their t periods lengthened correspond- 
ingly 
he government ] ts out that boys from 
ix tee twe e years old in Germany aré 
ri ne army, a 1 asks boys I he United 
sta t snow ti r pa tism bv enrolliz 
f mwork r the v task creas 
t 1 supply I nois is the irst state tft 
n ( | system | is f t 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CHILD-LABOR LAW 


REGULATIONS that | violate both national 

ind child-labor ] have been recently 

P 1 Sta Board of 

iO t 1 the National Child-Labor Com 
ter to Governor Brum 

| pr : re d 
u that t I immediately withdrawn. 

| ré lat | ed by tl Board of 

Kducation relate to the issuance of employ- 
rm t t entally defective, su 
normal d sub-sta rd dr Und 


the e ng stat iw no child under fourtec 


em] ed in rs ful occupation 

| ild betwee ourtes and sixteen may 
not e em] | ved unless he has compl ted the 
sixt rade. The new regulations make it 


Educa 
certificates to defective and re- 


possible for the Bureau of Vocational 
tion to issue 
tarded children who are below fourteen years 
or who have not completed the sixth 
grack In letter of the 
National Child-Labor Committee to Governor 


ot age 
other words, as the 
Brumbaugh points out, the regulations attempt 
to make valid an invalid employment certifi 
cate although no such discretionary power is 
given to the Bureau of Vocational Education. 

“These regulations are of national impor- 
tance,” says the committee’s letter to the gov- 


ernor, “because Pennsylvania has the largest 


wage-earning children under six- 


number of 


t el 1 industz ny state in 
t [ ind se until now it has had 
me « the best child-labor laws Whatever 
Ps lvania does is watched with interest by» 


ikely to be followed by similar action in other 
states. For this 
Labor C 


lations and asks in 


reason the 
ymmittee protests aaginst these regu- 
the interest of the working 
children, not of Pennsylvania alone but of the 
yuntry, that they be rescinded.” 


In addit 


state child-labor laws the 


ion to the violation of national and 
committee pol 
the danger of turning into 
f abnormal children when there is a 


te ndency now to eliminate even normal chil- 


reat liability of young workers t dents 
Permitting child vho are 1 normal, 
merely below grade, to obtain employment 
certificates puts premium on sending <¢ - 
dr to schools where t tear go neon 
ete the committer Sse! d 1 
us ane dinectly congested to the policy 
f President Wils nd the Ad ration 
1 is ¢ mitted to t I nter ( f 
rs lards for the é t pro- 
duet t present, and for ‘ rf the 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENT F. B. Dyer, of Boston, has 


ineced his ent f retiring S 
he end of the present s 
, : xr} 
Gus V. WHALI I Va ( ror il, nas 
been elected superintendent of s San 


Dr. J. M. 


dent of the Cincir 


Wirirow has been elected presi- 
1] nati Board of Education for 
the year 1918. 

Presipent W. J. Kerr, of the Oregon Agri- 


cultural College, declined an 


H. J. Waters 
Agricultural College, 


Corvallis, has 
invitation to succeed President 
at the Kansas State 
Manhattan. 

Joun H. Densicn, principal of the Morris 
High School, New York City, has accepted 
Packer 


election to the principalship of the 
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t Sharpsburg Schools, Allegh county, 
Pa., ; resigned his position to er rein Y 
M. C. A. work with the Amer 
rv Force France \ 
' RB 1) ( 
PRESIDENT y ST of the fadisor 
Present J. W. Heston, of Madison ‘Mr ADH . 
State Normal School of South Dakota, has . 
‘ ' 
strengthened the professional work of t 
school by the appointment of Professor W. J. 
> , . - ° . 1) \ LT 
Bell, as assistant director of the training sc] , N 
nd chairman of the bureau of tests and m« 
urement Professor Be took his under 
or d iate worl nd his graduate work i Wis }? \ H.G 


consin University with a year’s study and 
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described a pamphlet “ Posters and Ameri- 


posters.” This pamphlet was pub- 
the contribution of the 


hope that it would 


can war 
lished as 

the Newark Library, in the 
add to the interest of the exhibit and help to 


trustees of 


of American artists the 


increase the study } 
still a few periods 


field of posters. There are 
unassigned before September, 1918. 
CARRYING out the recommendations of Su- 
perintendent M. E. 


investigation 


the ( ‘ambridge School 


Fitzgerald, who has made 


an exhaustive into the matter, 
Committee has unani 
voted to consolidate the two sessions 
The city’s 


‘hool day will now begin at 8.30 a.m. and end 


mously 


schools into one session. 


in the 


J 


at 1.30 p.M., with a recess of thiry minutes, 


from 11.30 a.m. to twelve o’clock. 

dean of the 
Cornell University, in 
that the board of 
recommendations from 
y], adopted 


Proressor J. E. CRreicnton, 
school of 


his annual report states 


craduate 


trustes acting 


F 6 6On 


the faculty of the graduate sch 


during the year two changes in tl tatutes 
verning the work of the graduate school 

] 1 } ? 
| first of these changes was the abolition o 


f 

rule which made holders of fellowships and 
raduate scholarships liabl 
in the 
in eXaminati 
hanged ma- 
ad ypted, 


and graduate scholarships 


tions of graduate work had c 
since this provision was first 


— - 
and that fellowships 


should now be regarded as exclusively endow- 


ments for the promotion of research and pro- 


ductive scholarship. The second change was 
the establishment of the new degree of master 
of science. Formerly candidates for the mas- 


ter’s degree who were not seeking a profes- 
sional degree became candidates for the degree 
of master of arts. It is now possible to admit 
certain classes of students who do not wish for 
for a de- 


a professional degree to candidacy 


gree that is more appropriate to the studies 
which they have pursued than is that of mas- 
ter of Seve ral held 


during the year on the subject of tuition in 


arts. conferences were 
the graduate school which were participated in 
board of trustees, of 


of the 


by representatives of the 
and of the faculty 


7? 
( 


the state COll 


“eS, 


au > As 4 ‘ ‘ I =e I 
ences a @g ral agreement of nor was 
reached that it is desirable that there shall b 
é ] rm tee r all stud ts registered in 
the graduate school. There are still some dif- 
ferences of view in regard to the details of the 
legislat 1 which it is desirable to ad pt, but 


it is hoped that the trustees may be able at an 


to take some action which will open 


to all graduate students on equal terms the 


rtunities and facilities afforded by the 


study and research. 


university for 
December 1 the University 
under the 


BEGINNING on 


of Pennsylvania establishe d diree- 


10l of education, a new « urse, 


tion of the seh 


the purpose of which is to secure the co- 


operation of the public schools of the 


and vicinity in introducing tests for uniform 


rating of schools and their pupils. It is 
under the general supervision of Professor 
Harlan Updegratf, of this departn t l 
Leroy A. King, formerly supervising principal 
of the Jenkintown public schools, as instructor 
ned mal ad istra This 
been established as a resu 
resolution adopted last April at S 
men’s Week ( vention, held at t nivel 
sitv 

Resolved, That we urge superintendents, pr 


cipals and teachers of Pennsylvani: 
in the use of the Courtis Standard 


metic, and that the department of education of 


the University of Pennsylvania be used as a clear 
ing house to which the results of these tests can 
be sent for purposes of interpretation. 

Natnral] : = ‘an 1 —— 
Naturally this new course will be largely 


visitation work. First of all, an effort will be 


made to secure the cooperation of as many 
schools throughout this state and neighboring 
communities as possible. As rapidly as school 
principals and their school boards consent to 
the adoption of uniform testing methods and 
furnish the necessary equipment the depart- 
ment will cooperate in explaining and estab- 
lishing the work. The department will serve 


ts 


as a sort of laboratory where the various tes 
will be compared with a view to suggesting 


changes and improvements and thereby modi- 
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\ ‘ ‘ t cia tior \lexander ‘ approximately 2 500 i habitants is c mpared 
, ‘ é — + 2993 
with the mentality of the sch 1 Children 10 
| f ‘ D. M ] . ] £ 0121 
i ‘ in O » village having a populatior t 913 
rima — . 
The mental surve f the Kansas town, as 


] ( ( ’ ( VV . + lid 
njunction with a social survey We there- 
, 7 + } > } 
l Educat Revie fore are able to correlate differences or like- 
( é fit ‘ | S Ra I mentality with dittere es oI ‘ se3 


Tineanen n ¢ Char N. S th rinning of a psychology of community 
What the e st for: Char | | differences Such compariso! d corr tion 
I wi L ne e: Da 3 e attempted is poss 
Darral tests, methods of procedur 1 statistical 
ao . . + ) r y Tr = y ° 
Oo rtiels ' , r ral Sur Mac K oda naa 
‘al f ed this dy is situated entral 
ve | . . , d r T d Cc r | 1 I is 
livided int West Side and an East Side 
} railroad. 1 s of int t, tor t of 
) , New 1 ‘- the railway tracks we find a laboring class, 
re \ mostly raile trainmen and s echanics 
R. Smit] West of the tracks we find the business and 
i a ut l av : professional classes. It is for sr that 
r Made N. Pr the results for the East Side school and for 
Supervised study in 1 rn | ; i the West Side school are presented separately 
Mitchell, In the Ohio village thers s a decr ising 
oe oe. population, mostly native-born Americans. In 
tea I t t el try R. Collins the Kansas town the [ I ted States Census* 


\ Kar ! types of litera- gives the population as 2,211 in 1890; 2,265 in 
e: G, David Houstor 1900 and 2,545 in 1910. There is thus a slow 
Hist Wa eens but steady increase, which we may assume 

has continued since 1910. In the Ohio survey 
' a lack of reading in the homes is reported. 
Hill ) This point is not covered by the Kansas sur- 


Topical itline of the great war: Prof. S. B vey The fact that the present library facili- 


DUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND + Fintner, It., 
STATISTICS Population of a Village 

A MENTAL SURVEY OF THE SCHOOL POPULA- 

TION OF A KANSAS TOWN 2Such a mental survey is possible because of 
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} to be positively correlated with the dif- 
fer ‘ in cial status mentioned above. 
The dice for both schools combined range 
f 10 to ¢ The indices for the Ohio 

rad re uch lower, from 15 t 0. A 
comparison between the Kansas echildr and 
the Ohio children i dicate that there s a 

l t differs e in favor of the \ansas 
childret 
The nut rand percentage of t Kansas 
chiildven (vewen@less of ol) arranged a 
cording to ten percentiles together with the 
e distribut r the O dren is 


arger proportion of 


! ‘ 
re 
re I 
0 ; s 2.4 ; > 
lt) 10 a) tS ~ 7 
) ’ 24 S.] 17.5 
10 ; 14 13.1 1.0 
10) 10 52 l 6 x 9 
() a 12 12.6 ! 
60- 6OY 16 13.8 lt 4 
70 70 o2 15.6 l{ t 
RO SO 31 9.3 y 4 
90-100 14 1.2 l 0.7 
I il 2 Og 154 Lo 
the Ohio children fall in the first three percen- 
til Conversely, a larger proportion of the 


I 


last three 


is evident 


Kansas children fall in the per- 
that the 


with children be- 


The conclusion 
Ohio school is “ 


centiles. 
weighted ” 
low the average as compared with the Kansas 
school system, which is favorably “ weighted ” 
with children above the average. 

the the 
East Side school in order of merit with refer- 


Arranging children in Kansas 
ence to their median percentiles we find the 
The West Side 
school’s median index is 59. This is 9 above 
the average and is 14 the East Side 
school. For both schools combined the median 
index is 510 showing that total 
of this town is about average. 
The Ohio school’s median index of 40 is 10 
below the average and 11 below the Kansas 


median index to be 45. 


above 


the school 


population 


school system. In the Kansas school system 
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cases into five groups of ability for each grade 


in the school system. Those chi 


Idren having 
a median percentile between 0 and 9 are ar- 
bitrarily called dull, between 10 and 24 are 


called 


and 74 are called 


SY are 


backward, between 25 
and 
The 


a table before 


between 75 and bright 


normal, 


between 90 and 100 are very bright. 


school administrator with such 
him can immediately discover what school and 
“ weighted ” 


particular class of ability he is con- 


what grades within a school are 
with any 
fourth grade in 
yws the 


ber of dull and backward pupils. 


For example, the 
the East Side school sh¢ 


sidering. 
greatest num- 
The sixth 
grade in the same school has no dull children 
and has a greater number of bright and very 
bright children. The writer is unable to ex- 


these variations unless it be due to 
The East Side 
tionately five times as 
the West Side school 


times 


plain 


chance. school has propor- 


many dull children as 


and has almost three 
The two 
approximately the same number 


as many backward children. 


schools have 
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grade distribution of our Kansas school chil- 
dren with their mental classification we are 
able to determine the relationship between 
school progress and mental ability and also 
have a measure of school conditions as re- 
vealed in the extent of retardation found. 
Table IV. has been constructed with this end 
in view. The various classes of mental ability 
are indicated on the top line and along the 
side the number of years of acceleration or 
retardation. Reading down the vertical col- 
umn headed dull, we find that three children 
so classified are as much as four years fe- 
tarded, four children are three years retarded 
and one is two years retarded. This pro- 
cedure assumes that a child starts to school 
in the first grade at six years of age. If he 
were eight years of age and in the third 
grade he would be neither accelerated nor re- 
tarded. If he were eight and only in the first 
grade he would be considered to be two years 
retarded The median retardation of this 
group of dull children is three years. The 
rest of the table is to be interpretated similarly. 
A remarkable correlation is demonstrated be- 
tween school standing and mental ability. 
° 1 divides 


“ 


The heavy line between —2 and 
those pupils who are properly termed “ re- 
tarded ” from those not so considered. This 
is in accordance with the standard proposed by 
Ayers.'2 Only two bright children fall into 
the “retarded” class. It is rather surprising 
that 55 normal children should be retarded, 


and yet it is only another confirmation of 
Ayers’s conclusion™ that the present school 
systems are not gauged for average children. 
but for the brighter children. Of the two 
normal pupils who are as much as four years 
retarded it may be said that one had a mental 
index of only 35, the other even lower, 32. 
The great mass of backward children fall be- 
low the heavy line, while all of the dull chil- 
dren are “retarded.” Ninety or 26.9 per cent. 
of the children in this school system are “ re- 
tarded.” This indicates a better age-grade dis- 
tribution than is common for most American 


12 Ayers, L. P., ‘‘Laggards in Our Schools,’’ 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1909, p. 38. 
13 Op. cit., p. 88. 


schools. Williams'* reports a retardation of 
13.4 per cent. in Salt Lake City and Ayers'® 
states that on the average approximately one 
third of all the children in our city schools are 
“retarded.” The facts of the social survey, 
of the mental survey and of retardation are in 
close agreement. This Kansas town is slightly 
above average in all of these respects. 

On the bottom line of Table IV. the median 
number of years retarded or accelerated for 
each class of mental ability is given. Very 
bright children are, on the average, between no 
years and one year accelerated. Bright chil- 
dren are “at age.” This is only another way 
of saying what we have just pointed out—in 
order to make normal progress in our present 
school systems a child must be above average, 
must be bright. The normal group on the 
average is one year retarded and the backward 
group is two years retarded. The dull group 
shows an average retardatior. of three years. 
The table shows clearly the dependence of 
school progress upon mental ability. In view 
of this dependence, it seems reasonable to sug- 


1 


gest that the mental survey method could be 
utilized profitably in the organization and op- 
eration of special classes for subnormal and 
supernormal children. 

Nationality and Mental Ability—Only 16 
of the 332 children tested are foreign and not 
all of them are foreign-born. The small num- 
ber of foreigners precludes any serious com- 
parisons along the lines of nationality. In 
passing it may be said that all of the foreign 
children are either normal or bright, with the 
exception of the Mexican group. Of the five 
Mexican children tested one is normal, one is 
backward and three are dull. 


SUMMARY 

1. The social survey facts indicate that the 
Ohio village is inferior socially to the Kansas 
town. 

2. The mental survey indicates that the 
Ohio village school children are mentally in- 
ferior to the Kansas town school children. 

14 Williams, J. Harold, ‘‘ Retardation in Salt 
Lake City,’’ The Psychological Clinic, Vol. IX., No. 
5, October, 1915, p. 127. 

15 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS \ 
THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE rt sta 

Dr. Tuomas E. Finnecan, New York Deputy 


VEDNESDAY FO! 
Commissioner of Education, has written as 
president of the Department of Superin sation 
tendence as follows ] iti 

[THE next annual meeting of the Department { catior I > M 
Superintendence of the National Education Ass r educatior I t Mass 
ciation Wi e held at Atlantic City, N. J., from b) The county as a unit 
February 25 to March 2, 1918. This meeting will t , A. 5, COOK, ¢ t) ipe! 

nvene at one of the most critical periods 1n sel s, Townson, M 
the history of the nation. The reservations made c) The township as a unit f 
for accommodations and the correspondence it t i . Tr } eput ta 
relation to the meeting indicate that the attend ntendent ot 
ance Ww exceed that of any previous meeting. burg, P 

¢ ‘ it reg ! chools, the teacl 
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